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THE PROGRESS OF THE WAR DEPARTMENT IN OOMPUANCE WITH 

THE NATIONAL DEPINSR ACT OF im. 



The War Dcipartment In employing; the Regular Army of 12,00(> oflkcers and 
125,000 enlisted men now authorized by Congress so as to make effective the 
national defuse act of 1920, which contemplates a Regular Army of approxi- 
mately 18,000 officers and 280,000 enlisted men, is confronted with a problan 
requiring the best thought of the Army for its solution and the acttre c o opera- 
tion of the entire Military Establishment 

Herein, some of the details of that act are explained and an outline is girea 
of the present state of progress toward the desired result 

THE BASIS OP OUR t^BSQNT OBPENSB POLICY. 

The mission of the Army of the United* States in time of war is to utiUae 
speedily and effectively the national resources to the extent authorized by 
CSongress and required by the particular conditions and to overcome the wiU of 
the enemy by all available meaoi. Our Aati^p^ characteristics and our 
abundant resources demand for war the possibility of an immediate successful 
defensive, followed by the gradual hnild^g up of an ultimately crushing 
offensive. 

lii order that the wartime asiialen may be fnlfilkd It is uecsnvey aad it is 
OUT duty in tiaBi% of peace to prepare tor n^ar to tto degree eompatlhle with our 
theories of govenment Our actual aceompltahnieata are Uwlted by appvopria* 
tions which are made available for the puipoae by Ctongrnaa In octtftnmlty with 
the requirements of Uw govmnniental eeonenle sltUfitliiB. 

UstU lecttit years it has been «iir policy to nulatahi the Regular Anny at a 
very low strength and then at the outtuealt of wor to eispoiid its faveea by 
sudden enlistment of Toiunteers for a limited timo and to support Its efforts 
with hastily recruited, iimierflBCtly trained, and scaitoely organised bodlea-of 
soHcalled militia. 

That we have paid sueh great pitees tor success, net only in Immediate 
expenses but also in the heavy addltlen to a centtauilBg national debt ^^«aa due 
largely to the lack of training of these hastily ereoted foveas and to the lack 
of any previous plans for a general defense. 

Having In mind the enomous oost In blood and in meiioy of the pumerous 
wars through which the country had passed> there was evolved la 1816 a plan 
of national defense by yfhkii It was hoped through a jndlelona esspeoditure of 
funds in time of peace to place the country in a position to avoid hereafter 
and forever in time of national emergeac^ the enormous outpouring of d«dlars 
by which we invariably had ofllset the handicap of unpreparedness. 

Before this plan could be piot Into effiect the country was plunged into the 
World War, demanding a tresaendous human effort and, faeoause of our un- 
readiness, involving the heaviest financial costs the Nation had ever been called 
upon to face. .i ^'^^^ 

(1) «»^" 



With the experiences of this ^at cataclysm fresh in mind, a revision of the 
plan of defense was undertaken. This resulted in passage of "the national 
defense act of 1920/' wherein are set forth what are regarded as essentials for 
proper security of the Nation. 

This act provides the bare framework of the necessary defensive structure. 

Every member that goes into this skeleton is essential to the stability of the 
whole, and any cutting away of that framework obviously endangers the entire 

project of national defense./ 

The national ^efi^ffe act proyi4,efi that the Army of the United States shall 
consist of the Regular Army, the National Guard while in .the service of the 
United States, and the Organized Reserves, Including the Officers* Reserve 
Corps and the Enlisted Reserve Corps. 

We no longer differentiate in an ultimate, sense between Regular Army, 
National Guard, and reserve forces. Every energy of the War Department is 
bent to the development of the Army of the United States, Our purpoise is to 
think only of the American citizen who is to be a soldier in that Army and to 
prepare him in time of peace for his duties in war. Hand ia hand with this 
preparation must go the preparation of those whose duty will be his guidance 
and his leadership, the officers of the Army of the United States. 

We have now arrived at a stage of progress on the national defense plans 
when we can fairly well appreciate the general trend of their development, 
make a close estimate of the situation which now confronts us, and indicate 
wherein there have been failures to .make the desired advancement; assign the 
causes for these failures and forecast the effect these handicaps wUl have on 
plans for the tiational defense, 

THE REGULAR ARMY. 

MISSIONS. 

We axe guided in our military policy by die act of June 4, 192Q. Regardless 
of handicaps imposed by the necessity for reduced appropriations there are 
certain major missions assigned the Regular Army wliich muBt be fulfilled. 

These missions may be briefly stated as follows : 

1. To provide adequate personnel for the development and training of the 
National Guard and the Organized Reserves and £or furnishing a trained 
Btiffoiing compomait for tlie organization of higher units for battle service. 

2. To provide, the necessary personnel for the overhead of the Army of the 
United States, wherein the duties are of a continuing nature. 

3. To provide an adequate organized, balanced, and effective domestic force, 
which shall be available for emergencies within the continental limjts of the 
United States or elsewhere, and which will serve as a model for the organiza- 
tion, discipline, and training fdr the National Guard and the Organic 
Reserves. 

4. To provide adequate peace garrisons for tiie coast defenses within the 
continental limits of the United States. 

5. To provide adequate garrisons in peace and war for our overseas posses- 
sions. 

The (imposition of the Regular Army as. flxed by the national defense act 
for performing the above missions was limited to 280,000 enlisted men, includ- 
ing Philippine Scouts. Congress has by subsequent acts from time to time 
reduced the Regular Army until it stands at 125,000 enlisted m^ exclusive of 



Philippine Scouts. The effect of this succession of redactions of the Regular 
Army has been to check materially the progress of its reconstruction and its 
application to its new functions in cooperation with the National Guard and 
the Organized Reserves in their development. 

Plans have undergone several revisions to conform to the decreased personnel 
provided in each successive appropriation. There have resulted such uncer- 
tainty and confusion as to cause serious delays in making effective the provi- 
sions of the law. President Harding has stated with reference to the Budget 
requirements of the War Department for the fiscal year 1924 : 

" ♦ ♦ * Nevertheless there are limits in reduction beyond which we can not 
go, even in the praiseworthy cause of economy, without destroying the excellent 
foundation now laid for our national defense and forfeiting the accrued benefits 
of World War exi)erience." , 

There is nothing more important than for the Regular Army to have a few 
years of uninterrupted opportunity to accomplish its own reconstruction and to 
fulfill its obligations to the other components of the Army of the United States. 

Even though the Regular Army is now reduced in strength to a point consid- 
ered below that required to accomplish the fuU measure of success in the 
scheme of national defense, it must nevertheless be considered as the nucleus 
upon which the development of citizen components of the Army of the United 
States is dependent. 

The Regular Army is the agency through which we transmit all of our ener- 
gies in training and developing the National Guard and the Organized Reserves. 
Funds expended for the Regular Army must reach with their effects all parts 
of our national Army. 

DISTRIBUTIOIT. 

At its reduced strength the Regular Army has been distributed functionally 
as indicated in the following table. It is instructive to compare the present 
allotments with what was deemed necessary by Oongrtss before the irresistible 
demands of economic retrenchment forced reduced appropriations for all gov- 
ernmental agencies: 

Functional distribution — Regular Army. 



Fimctioii. 



A<lfnhifatrafdve overhead ^ 

Coast defCTseSr 

Serving with the National Guard, Orguiized Beserves, and Reserve Officers' 

Training Corps 

Schools an d tnuning. 

Mobile forces in thetJiUted States. 

Overseas garrisons 

Total 



Under 

current 

appro- 

priatioos. 




125,000 



Under the 
national 

act. 



20,515 
12,964 

3,262 

83,728 

154,078 

65,463 



280,000 



To enable the above functions to be covered as far as is practicable with the 
personnel available, the enlisted men of the Regular Army have been placed 
in the several branches for service as shown below. This personnel is organ- 
ized into various military units, each so adjusted as to combine with others to 
form the larger combat bodies used in war, as divisionst corps, and armies, but 
at greatly reduced strength. 



l>MrfbwHkm ef the Me9mlmr Afm^, &tr draitoA«». 



Branch. 



Infantry 

Clanralnr 

IlAldlreiUery 

Coast Artillery 

Air Service , 

Engineers 

Corps 

}S .»—..... 

lance uepartnimt 

rtBMDt 

Chemical Warfare Service . . . 
Detached enlisted men's list 
liedical Department 

Total. ^•... — 




Under cur- 
rent aMm* 
priations. 



12^800 



TTnder the 
fenseact. 



37»QQ0 
SOL 008 
l&OOO 
12000 

2a 000 

&000 



1,200 
1^000 



2SQ»QQ0 



Under tills distrtbstion all of tlie baale laiit* of tbt Army henre been Browght 
to the lowest possible ntnubers of men. Tlie In l taitr y eompmy Huts been redneed 
from a war strengtii of 20D to the present strength of 82 enHsfeed men ; the 
C&valry troop to 99 men ; the Field ArtRlery bfttter:f te 114 men and 4 gni»; 
the Air Service observation squadron to 90 men and 9 alrphmeB ; the taiA» te 
a platoon of 14 men and 5 tanks. 

The result of these redactions has been greatly to hierease the cMflki^y etf 
training the young officers and the noncommissioned' officers for their duties In 
war. They rarely have the opportunity of seeing or serving with imits of the 
size which would be their normal commands in war. 

Is the entire Unittd SMates Army there ki hut one place wh^re eomtet ele- 
ments may be seoi at normal war or fighting; stvength wmA that i^ at the Jaiauor 
try School at Fort Kpaalag, G&^ where a wav streiigth Infonlry regUnent— de- 
pl^ed, hower^Tt by fear of Ha compaslee— la stattoned. Here tl^ officers and 
noncommissioned officers who a^re fortunate enough to be assigned ta duty fui 
students are privileged to see and train with companies and battalions of In- 
fantry of the same sEze and ccmiposltkm as those with which they would serve 
in war. 

Tet it is necessary that these basic elements be kept at the minimum strength 
in peace in order to permit of the formation «f a Ihnited number of the larger 
imits into whidi they are organized, such as regiments and brigades, for the 
training and instruction of the officers of field and higher rank. 

With a view to furthering the development of the National Guard and Or- 
ganized Reserves as far as imictiGaUe with the cvrtailed personnel* the mobile 
forces of the Regular Army in the United States have been distributed so as 
to place a reduced Infantry division in each of the Second, -Eighth, and Ninth 
Corps Areas and a reinforced Infantry brigade, consisting of two regiments of 
Infantry, a battalion of Field Artillery, a squadron of Air Service, and a tank 
platoon in each of the other six corps areas. In addition, a Cavalry division 
at reduced strength has been allotted to the Eighth Coips AMa iSor dnty on the 
Soathern border. The most economical distrlhiition among, the coast defenses 
has been made of Coast ArtUlery troops. Many of the defenses are now occiq[>ied 
hy small caretakfaig detachments^ 

It is, however, impossible for the lednced divisions to b^ brought together for 
combined trainingi although the World War definitely i^ved that such train- 
ing is important for the development of effective systems of communication and 
for the education of higher commanders and their staff officers. 



M»f^ of th^ Siffy^ .qprpa fti^s i^^ which pootiaeoW FoJ^t^ Sixties is diviO^id 
has an estimated male population between the ages of 18 and ^5 years of ap- 

7he ^ifst^iiH^Xi. f4 t^ B^gnXair Anoy reduced to its basic elements means 
that in e^^ ot^xxf fthesie ftre^ th^re are placed som^e 20 Infantry companies, 
3 f^d A^ti^ry batteries w^h t^ guns, 9 airplanes, aj^d five tanks with Un»ited 
StffSt QjEid 6U]3^!y t^pQ0p»f tp epy^r the texge field of activities allowed theoi. Xp 
tlMcee i^u^ri^^ a4£fMt» the aiecoad, eighth, and ninth, an increased allotma^t 

It is to be noted that an Army of 125,000 does not include 1^,000 fighting 
nrn^ TJie ^Qiml <Ninxbat tiroops available in the U»jX^ States proper with 
01^ ffs»8m4 d i rt r i fru ti o ^ nninbar hot 7^»500, inclu4iug those assigned to duty 

pi^ A^fWiV Arwjr In a4iU0oa ^ beiiig prepared for use in a^ emerge^/, 
nwt 94Qgmj^ iiipab f state oi^ eficiesiCQr that will enable it to giv« the utmost 
iiiSistsBfBtf 1^ 1^ ^^iififM Criwad, th^ OjrganiaBd Reserves, the l^eserve O^cer^* 
Training Ck>rp8, and the Citizens' Military Training Camps. 

WMdIi a wkof ^ f^i^pM snch aid the Jlegnlar Arniy devotes all of its avail- 
iM? #(|iBf)|^ ib^Mtf M^ a^nu^^l: period to these, otb^r cooiponants and a^^encies 

^^ M8i>fft#^y^ -t^ke^ t|)a form of worl^ ip cppnection with the preparation 
of camps, reception of troops, the clssslftcation of personnel, maintenance and 
operation of the camps, supply of instructors and organizations, closing of 
camps, and r^K>Fts o< vesulte aceompUshed. Further, thsoni^nt the year the 
S^fntfllf A^'^^l^ 4^y<pte8 its attention to pleasures which insure that a^i com- 
ppnefM^S of tji^ ^VHf^ of the Upited States will receive the best training and 
lllfitj^^^^ff fiQ3Si]4e within the appropriations available. 

OTEBHBAD. 

^)^ g^flJDJUtf^i^e pierhead of the Army has been cut to a point of seri- 
#0^4^ HN>9ft|epi||g ^itary efl^ency. It is essential that there be a capable 
i4pi#3^P9^}^# qv^vhpad at the War Pepartment, at corps area headquarters, 
^ |h^ v^Qiif depo|;s §nd arsenals, ^nd at the many camps and posts scat- 
t9^ t&9990^n( tlie IJnited States ap4 the overseas possessions to carry on 
tto# ^^iftM^^tive processas of command and supply. It is necessary to coq- 
sider also that these agencies of overhead of the Eegu^r Army serve not only 
VS^t ia^<MSIOT<s>f>t| )^9t also the National Guard, the Org^ized Beserves, the 
Sefiprva Pffifl^ra' ^(^rfdniiig Corps, and the Citizens* Military Training Camps. 

In addition to filling necessary peace-time requirements^ the overhead per- 
iXDItfl r^*^itPtl^ H fiualaus for expansion into the great zone of the interior that 
In M <>qK>riOTry ^W^ funotlon in mobilizing, supplying, and serving the field 

IQmi ^gfief of^if^^ service conditions, overhead strength, weather of coin- 
bat ar snii^) oai^ not fiuctuate in dir^t proportion to Army strength. In 
|]|a ¥aPious r§4i|ct)ons of strength made necessary by reduced appropriations 
it hf^a $ha|»foi% Ijle^ the basic combat elements rather than the overhead 
elements which have suffered. 

SCHOOLS. 

In spite of reductions in the Army strength, every effort has been concen- 
trated on maintaining the Army school system at the high level of efficiency 
''ttMned indispensable to the preservation of the standard required of the Army 
^^'^e^^ni^ Sftrtfes: ^e mtist promote an Intelligent evolution in the Army 



and this demands the establishment of proper and common doctrines through- 
out the service. 

Modifications in the school system have been made with the hope of meet- 
ing the need of economy without decreasing actual accomplishment. Un- 
fortunately, however, it has been imjwssible to avoid some curtailment. 

Reduced appropriations available for travel expenses have already forced 
the discontinuance of most of the schools for enlisted specialists. The reduc- 
tion of the commissioned personnel to 12,000 will further limit the number 
of officers who will be available for the staffs and faculties required for con- 
ducting ail schools. 

There are now allotted to school duty 1,410 officers and 5,482 enlisted men. 
These comprise the administrative staffs, faculties, and students for a series of 
schools for officers, includiag the Military Academy, a special service school for 
oach branch of the Army, the general schools for all arms, the General Staff 
School at Fort Leavenworth, and the War College at Washington Barracks. 
In addition there are technical schools for training enlisted men In the special 
requirements of each branch. 

On duty with these schools and employed by them in connection with the 
courses of training and study are organized units of the various combat branches 
totaling 421 officers and 7,983 enlisted men. These troops normally would not 
be called from this duty for any other use, although in grave emergencies they 
would, of course, be available for service in combat. 

COAST DEFENSES OF THE CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES. 

Incident to the reduction of the Army to its present strength, it has been 
necessary to reduce the numbers allotted to the Coast Artillery Corps so that 
tactical or strategic considerations relative to their assignment to the different 
harbors along our coast have had to be disregarded. These assignments have 
necessarily been made with the purpose of facilitating the necessary training 
of the troops and permitting of their supply in the most economical manner. 

Of the 25 harbor defenses which have at great expense been Installed and 
equipped for the protection of our coasts, 15 have been turned over to care- 
taking detachments sufficient only to keep these valuable Installations fr<wi 
becoming useless through deterioration. These Include such Important ports 
as Philadelphia, Pa.; Wilmington, Del.; Charleston, S. C; Savannah, Ga*; 
Key West, Fla. ; Mobile, Ala. ; and San Diego, Calif. 

It has not been possible to assign to even the most Important harbors more 
than sufficient Coast Artillery Corps personnel to operate approximately 25 
per cent of the major armament. 

There have been allotted for duty with the harbor defenses In the continental 
United States 3,436 coast artillerymen. This number includes the garrisons of 
the 10 harbor defenses In commission, as well as the caretaklng detachments re* 
quired at the 15 defenses out of commission. This strength Is less than 10 
X)er cent of that required to operate all of these Installations in time of war. 

Our important harbors, our large coast cities and their vital industrial activi- 
ties, are thus left in a state of defenselessness which has not been approached In 
the past 20 years. 

OVERSEAS OABBISONS. 

The Importance of the overseas possessions in the plan, of national defense, 
the expense of maintaining them, and the ftict they must be defended by the 
Regular Army, if defended at all, demand that the defending force be reason- 
ably effective. At the present time we have actually assigned to the active 
duty of guarding our overseas possessions, maintaining, order, and preserving 



tbe sovereignty of the United States, 2»200 officers and 35,000 enlisted men. Of 
the latter, 7,000 are Philippine Scouts organized into an Infantry division for 
service in the Philippine Islands. 

These numbers fall short of the minimum that has been determined by^ 
our best military studies as necessary to provide an adequate defense of these 
possessions. With the present strength it is, however, impracticable to assign 
a greater force to the overseas garrisons which are maintained in the Philip- 
pine Islands, including China, in the Hawaiian Islands, in Panama, and in 
Porto Rico. 

In order to conform to the reduced appropriations for the present year and 
still preserve in general form the defensive structure, certain curtailments 
have been necessary. The strength of each of the Infantry regiments has been 
greatly reduced, the personnel of the coast defenses has been greatly restricted, 
and certain of the less important combat and administrative units have been 
discontinued temporarily. 

In ail of the possessions, the Army is the safeguard for the Americans who- 
have settled there ; and in some of them the problem of internal police might 
become very acute. Moreover, it can not be assumed that these garrisons would 
be reinforced on the outbreak of war, because, in the first place, we would not 
venture to send troops while relations were strained; in the second place, an 
attack would probably be made long before the troops could arrive ; and in the 
third place, the present size of the Army is such that no troops could be spared 
fi'om the United States. 

There is a tendency to assume that troops are maintained in overseas posses- 
sions and at the Panama Canal solely as an isolated measure of defense for 
these localities themselves. As a, matter of fact, the protection of them for 
themselves is, indeed, an obligation resting on the United States with sufficient 
weight to justify the garrisons and the expense of their upkeep. It is, how- 
ever, an additional fact, and one that must be generally recognized by officers, 
that adequate defense of these possessions insures protection for the continental 
United States and ttie interests of our Government to a far greater degree 
than could possibly be guaranteed by an equal expenditure applied in any 
other manner or place. 

When ye consider the population and extent of the Philippine Islands and 
their distance from the United States, a garrison of 4,000 American and 7,000 
native soldiers is certainly none too large for their defense. 

As to the Hawaiian Islands and the Panama Canal Zone, adequate garrisons 
must be placed there, not merely because these places are American territory 
and thus entitled to protection but because these two points are, in a strategic 
sense, vitally important to the defense of our home country. 

While the Hawaiian Islands remain in our possession no enemy can make a 
serious attack upon our Pacific coast. While we hold the Panama Canal the 
value of our fleet to the national defense is practically doubled. 

The size of the land garrisons required, in cooperation with the Navy, to 
insure these places being held has been a matter of long and careful study 
based both upon past military history and upon present-day methods of warf arel 
The numbers decided upon represent the minimum. 

A study of the historical example of the attack and defense of the Gallipoli 
Peninsula in 1915 discloses the fact that the peninsula is much smaller than 
our island of Oahu in Hawaii or the area we must defend at Panama and 
afforded fewer practicable landing places than does either Oahu or Panama, yet 
in defending Gallipoli the Turks employed approximately 300,000 men. Officers 
mi)st accordingly concentrate upon the problem of utilizing our forces in these 
localities with the maximum effect. 



There are now assigned to duty with mobile mlto fn tfee ¥aiM6 9tates» 4^i880 
officers and 67,616 enlisted nmn. These niuttbers repre»mt the ^tfrting eompo- 
nent of the Regular Army in the UnUied States. Suecesslve ped«c^ogM»iii api^ro- 
priations haye forced reductions bo& in ^e was^a&c^ ot igajfotWat coaitei units 
and in the strength of the remaining units to an extent tiiaA ha» res«ltod- not 
only in an imperfectly balanced fighting foi*ce, but one hefayw eiSective stfengfli 
for any combat purposes. 

The duties falling to the combat m^ts of tiM Begnlar Jurm^ wiAbia the con- 
tinental limits of the United States in time of peace aro numeroue iffid- varledb 
In general they foil into the tellowiof^ classes: 

(a) To form the basis for a complete and immediate mobitiBatic» for tte 
national defense in the evenl) of a national emevgency declared by OongeesBi 

(&) When available and necessary to assist in the development ancl traiatas 
of the Organized Reserves, National Guard, and the Reserve Officers' Training 
Corps, and to furnish the training and instruction personnel for Uke Citizeaa^ 
Military Training Campa 

(c) To act as the repository of the miltiary traditions, costomsr aad ideals 
of the United States Army and to serve aa a model for the organiBatioiik 
discipline, and training for the National Guard and the OrgaflUzed Reserve&r 

id) To train and devefop regular officers and noncommissioned offioeca te 
time of peace for the duties they will be called upon to perform in time of wa*. 

ie) To provide an adequate, organized,, balanced, and effective mobile force 
which i^ftll be ready and available for em^rgeneies within the continental 
limits of the United States or elsewhere. 

if) To provide for an adequate patrol of the l>,5d0-mile Mexican bovder. 

(g) To provide for the study and development of all agencies of wwlare in 
order that measures for the defense of the country may be Improved by ad- 
vances^ made in science and in the arts. 

Manifestly most of these missions are not properly assignable under any 
circumstances to the National Guard or Organized Reserves. They are neces" 
sary and legitimate duties for our professional soldiers. To be effective the 
Regular Army must be suitably organized and must comprise all of the organi- 
zations, including Air Service and other special troops, necessary to biHistituAe 
an effective and balanced fighting force. To be quickly available for domestic 
use, this force must be suitably distributed to cover the 3,000,000 square miles 
of the United States. As it has been necessary to maintain in the vicinity of 
the Mexican border at least 20,000 of these troops, the remaining 47,000 are 
distributed very sparsely over the country. 

A mobile force of 67,000 represents approximately 1 soldier for each l,^b0 in- 
habitants in the United States. Our experience of the past year has demon- 
strated clearly the grave difficulty of performing the various missions to the 
desired degree of efficiency with such a ratio. 

One of the most important elements of the mobile forces and of the national 
defense plan, the Ail* Service, is now in that critical stage of development in our 
country, as in all other leading countries of the world, when failure to progress 
win seriously, if not decisively, imperil the safety of the country. 

Accumulating evidence tends to l^rove fteyoAcf question that the nation t^Iiich 
controls' the air ^HL be the ultimate Victor in prolonged warfare. 

In compaf Ison with foreign nations, it ta manifest that our Air Sei^vfce has 
bfeen placed undei* dangerous handicaps in its devetopment by the lack of per- 
sonnet 

the feducton of tAe Af my to 125,000 enlisted men forced the r^uctlon of tlie 
Air Service to 8,500. It was then necessary to reduce to a" dangerously loW 
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f&tht tbt! Ait Q<BtYUiB fit fll6 ^eiMttfr pc^Meddfofls ; tif MMttuttl^ l£S JM S^fi^ce 
units operating with the coast defenses to provide air observati^d fon^ tiiti G#fl8§ 
iMiUeiy } to reduce the tactical combat units to only one of each kiad^ yic, oaae 
9«fs«lt group, one bombardment 'group, one attack group; to curtail materlallj 
ttv pensoanel at all Air Service schools ; and to cut the observation sqiuadront 
assigned to work with Infantry divisions to 55 per cent of active service re- 
^ireinefits. 

The primary function of the Regtrtar Army fg inci'easlngly b'edbmtt^ rfeco^- 
nized ad the mAhagem6nt of' the' Arin^ of the tJhited States to th> eistte^t tlrtft 
it must b6 managed fcy personnel cohtihuously employed In itfilttai^ service, ftird 
this includes the training of the civilian components of the Army. 

It is essehfifil that th6' Rifgiflar Army endeavor tof empftxy Its orgairfiatlons 
pb that a suMeieht hu&her ot uflits of afl Arms v^fti Bre availaTile to furMgh 
ail 6pt)dfttmity for the coAimissioned personnel t6 acquire the practical tifafft- 
ihg trith tf'dopd that Will inalce it an expert personnel. The tiitae would saott 
co&fe otherwise t^heti regtrlai* officefs will be only partly trained and, in conse- 
<[tretiCfe, tmacceptabie ad Ihstihlctors rfAd advisers for the dvlftan c o irtpo u tinta, 

•the f)feseht ^estrfeted enlisted stffength of the tl^gtAat Atnry net ohly pr^- 
vehts the otgahl2atl0n Of an efflcieiit combat fotce, imt precludes the possibility 
of providihg active i)eace strength units In srifflcleiit number to th^fei the 
complete pffictlcal tffitftin^ of the commissioned personnel. Otfteers mftfst 
accordingly devote themselves to professional studies fa order to partia!fy 
^lifitersLct thid defect. 

tHfe f^AtlO^rAL dtJAfefir. 

the HHtthrttai Gitth^ eoifstitufled one elentefift {4 the flrdt eehelen of ttie fe^fce 
tcf f^ mdbthzefi tt a Bfltlotel eMe^sency^ thief eilhet hctng the small iB»oblIi( 
^(fmpoistitti erf the lte#tf}«i' Army. Its cofidftien of feacMeMi tmm penolt it tif 
be tfsed phntiptiy in emef^gieneCes to stfp^ft the moi^ ttfpld ttol^tlizatlolf ift 
ms^ B^^fttt Attay, 

Undef the national d€fftih9e aeC the J^Atinftisti Chaafd Wft« given &tL exenAteBt 
program of development. Economies have, however, handicapt^e^ this develofH 
ftfent. ]!Vun*er» hftte been hefel down hy fstflure of Federal ftMhsi aid ec|ulp- 
itieM, Md the tritinftg of miits hits heefi soMewhat httlidteaffiij^ by #crft#Mi of 
i^orta^ of oHISce^ of the llegular Afb^ available snfd stiftaftie i^t duty m 
Instructors. 

It is evidently impossible as wen as uhdesfrable to plB.ce the entire burden 
0i the ctefdhse of the eoitetry «poB the Regular Army. It is contrary to our 
nAtieMA trftditiens, even tf we were able to meet the excessive costs imposed. 

Under prtmiA conditions a National Guard division, fully formed and 
tqnaipped in lime of yeaee, will cost about oxie>flfth that of a Regular division 
t» naiBtaiii. 

If, then, the National Guard divisions provided for in the national defense 
act eou^ be organized, and sufficiently advanced in training to meet the require- 
aents of inHlal tactical defensive measures, we would be able, by supplementing 
<l«r Reguter Array peace estabHshment with them, to meet the requirements of 
a national i)Osition in readiness in an economical manner. 

Th« approximate str^tas^tti of the National Guard on June 30« 1921, was 
134,009; 00 J««M 30, 1932^ 100^600 9 Oft June 30, 1923, it is estimated it wUl 
figiach 191,000. Enforced eottit&mt^ of estimates of fusods for the fiecal year 
1894 WS) fittfC the stfengllX of thg National Ghiard during that fiscal year to 
215,000. It T^ill he lifted that, aetbfMit to the ptofftstm i^p^ifted by Congress, 
the Htfength of the Katiotoal 6tra(r<} durfhg the fiscal year 1924 shoirid lellch 
435,800. It wHf be le«s them BO fM eeitt Of this strength. 
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The aggregate appropriatioiis for the National Guard in recent years hact 
been as follows: > 

Fiscal year 1921 $28, 000, 000 

Fiscal year 1922 25, 554, 100 

Fiscal year 1923 25, 158, 000 

The program for the National Guard consists of individual training during 
the armory period, supplemented with target practice where local facilities 
exist, in preparation for the field training period of 15 days, during which 
target practice is to be completed and tactical problems for small units con- 
ducted. 

During the coming year it is desired to extend the field training to such 
larger units as reports indicate are ready for it. Continuation of reduced 
appropriations for the National Guard will force a modification of the pro- 
gram for its development. This will involve the discontinuance after July 1, 
1926, of the recognition of new units and the gradual reduction of the then 
existing, units to maintenance strength. It will be necessary for the National 
Guard to reduce its activities to a very moderate program. This will make 
it is impossible for all of the National Guard to take its assigned place in the 
line of. defense at the outbreak of war. Plans must therefore be made to 
Morten the dangerous period required to mobilize and train the Natjipnal 
Guard in an emergency. 

On October 31, 1922, there were in the National Guard 74 regiments, 4 
battalions, and 3 companies of Infantry; 16 regiments, 20 battalions, and 56 
batteries of Field Artillery; and 16 regiments, 9 squadrons, and 6 troops of 
Cavalry. All of these units have been federally recognized as organizations 
and would be available for immediate use after mobilization at- their respec- 
tive State encampments. This process should not delay them materially in 
making their appearance in the theater of operations with the Regular Army. 

This is, however, but a third of the strength authorized by the national 
defense act and which the National Guard is counted upon to provide in a 
national emergency. 

The organization, equipping, and training of this large remainder would be 

a difficult task after the emergency arose, and their aK>earance in the front 

Une of battle would certainly be delayed long beyond the first critical need for 

troops. 

THE ORGANIZED RESERVES. 

The Organiaaed Reserves constitute the second echelon of the force to be 
mobilized in a national emergency and are our last line of organized defense. 
In time of peace the units of the Organized Reserves are to consist chiefly 
of reserve ofiBcers, noncommissioned officers, and enlisted specialists, forming 
an immediately available mold in which to shape and train the enlisted 
strength called to duty in the event of war. 

The actual organization of units of the Organized Reserves is now in progress. 
Carefully selected officers of the Regular Army have been assigned to the 
different divisional areas, and the process of assigning reserve officers to local 
units is under way. 

The units of the Organized Reserves are allocated to territorial districts 
throughout the country, the officers and enlisted men of each organizatloii 
coming as far as practicable from the same community. As soon as officers 
have been assigned, it is planned to begin reomiting the units with carefully 
selected noncommissioned officers and specialists when these are available. 

This is the framework upon which it is proposed to build the big citizen 
army which must be our main r^iance in a war of any magnitude. 
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This framework would, however, prove of slight value unless the officers and 
noncommissioned officers are given sufficient instruction to keep them informed 
of their duties. 

There were on September 30, 1922, 68,474 reserve officers of various grades. 

Forty-two groups of regular cheers and noncommissioned officers have beei 
sent out to commence the organization of the 27 Infantry divisions, 6 Cavalry 
divisions, and the nondivisional units provided in the national defense act by 
utilizing this i)ersonnel of the Officers' Reserve Corps. 

It has been estimated that an Organized Reserve division, consisting of a 
suitable framework of officers and noncommissioned officers, can be maintained 
In time of peace for about $300,000 per year. The yearly cost of maintaining 
27 of these divisions would be something less than that for one complete regular 
^vision. If they could be ready in time, economic considerations would un- 
doubtedly fix upon them as the proper solution of our problem of defense. 
Since an Organized Reserve division on the day that war breaks would be, 
however, merely a framework of officers and noncommissioned officers prepared 
to receive and train its war quota of private soldiers, it is obvious these troops 
wdll not be prepared for immediate activity. 

The present program for the Organized Reserves provides for the training of . 
approximately one-third of the total number of reserve officers and in addition 
provides for a reasonable development of enlisted specialists. The plan would 
place 19 of their officers on active duty throughout the year, 200 on active duty 
for a period of 3 months at special service schools, and 25,700 for a x)eriod of 
15 days' training tn the summer camps. In addition, It proposes to give a 
period of 15 days during the year to the training of 35,000 enlisted specialists. 

It has not, however, been possible to follow this program, because of short- 
age of funds and shortage of officers of the Regular Army who could handle the 
Instruction. 

In order to adjust the activities of the Organized Reserves to the limiting 
amounts available it has been necessary to modify the programs outlined above 
as follows : 

Reduction from 200 to 150 officers to be trained for 3 months. 

Reduction from 25,700 to 15,000 officers to be trained for 15 days. 

The complete elimination of training enlisted reservists. 

Every enforced curtailment made in the plans for the development of the 
Organized Reserves tends to tear down what has already been carefully built 
up at great expense of time and money and seriously imperils the whole struc- 
ture of national defense upon which the Nation must depend for its continued 
existence. 

THE RESERVE OFFICERS' TRAINING CORPS. 

The Reserve Officers' Training Corps comprises the units established in 
schools and colleges throughout the country as feeders for the corps of reserve 
officers demanded by our national defense policy. While the primary mission 
of the Reserve Officers' Training Corps is the procurement of reserve officers, 
in the prosecution of training to that end the military instruction absorbed by 
the many students who, for various reasons, fall to complete their qualification 
<x>urse for the Reserve Corps, guarantees a by-product asset of considerable 
military value to the Government. An efficiently conducted Reserve Officers' 
Training Cmrps unit also operates to furnish to the school or college a depart- 
ment of educatioiml value, training in which will be of personal value to the 
student in his industrial or professional career, aside from whether or not he is 
ever actively associated with the cause of national defense. Such a unit con- 
stitutes, further, an asset of value to the community and to society in general, 



bj Tg^St^ pt its cf^Y^m ajQ4 ^v^lqplo^t pX jtb90e y^JUIflfn wiiei)^ JP^ tor 
f^qf^ .citi^BQship. Tl^e young mim, at a^ impre^sio^ahJle ^i^, lU^rJi^s ]^;|^>jii# jq^ 
courtesy, of punctuality, of regard for law and order, and respf^ ^r jfSjUf^' 
tuted a^thority ; he is deyelnped physically «/^ he ipato« p«i:4Qtj/c ifx^^rnMon 
thrqugh service under tix& 0W of his coui^tz^. 

One hundred and fifty thousand officers wil^ xflUJ^te^ b^ j^iijii^isad to QQr«f 
fi^Uy the maximum needs of the reaierye foi;pe calla4 tov hy th^ i^at)^^ ^ 
fense act ; of these, 68,000 are i^ow commissioned ^n4 the yeniaipitey ma^^ h^ 
secured as development of the Organised B^Bserve proceeds. 

As organized at present, the Beserve OfQo&rs* TraiflJin^ Corji;^ pt^ t^Tffi»hfl^ 
in 1922 some 2,60Q iDommi^s^^^^^ officers, iis compaii^d w^th ahopt 1,1QQ tor 
1921 ; }n 1923 it is estimated that over 3,500 wlU he pradw^od, Mid in Xd^ 9iml 
^,300. Shortly there^ter the number commi^sion^^ amuMdly fvon^ this gpQjri^p 
is expected to reach at least 5,000. 

The number of institutions haying units in the Besarvip Offlx^^ ^r^jj^jj^^ 
Ck)rps is 22^. The number of senior unit^ in colleges i^md uniyemlii^ is J@7« 
that of junior units ia secondary ii^stitutions 105, miGii^tag » tP^ Sff 9^ vn^ 
The enrollment at these institutions is approximately J96»QPQ; ^Jbtput ^0»000 )fi 
expected in 1923. No provision is n^acjle fpv the coming 43C39l f^f^r tor 0)fi Tf^S- 
nitron pf ad^^ioj^ units, ai^d no prpvisipn is mfij^ fof t^ ii^^a^f^^ fyf ^ 
fiapa^ ye^ 1924. 

lit is a fact that many pf the institutions having m^|t9 pf Ae Afeni^sx^ <>Qc(^]Ql' 
graining CoJi^ haye ^xpende4 thou»mds of dollars foi p.|r^Q^}eg ^jod i;^ttf|^ 
facilities. No general reduction ij^ the existing Beserv^ OfQaera* 7^|:aj|iimp fk>^t^ 
system pan he made without injury to the institutions cpf^vf^ pH^ wM)MM9t 
impairing one o^ onr niost valuable i^llitary assets. This i::|U[^ .iiipt bexlp^ 9pw, 
while the necessity for the strixHest economy exists 

While not proceeding to the organization of new units, it is mo||; "tij|By>tloil 
that fumjjsi be av^able to permit of the norm! 4f)d v^o^fimt^ gf^wtt^ of >en- 
f pUments in existing wits. 

THE CITIZENS' AJILITARY T^vVININQ fAMP. 

The Citizens* Military Training Camps have become a part of our military 
system to impart military Instruction to the young men of the ojuntry who 
are not so fortunate as to receive this instruction whHe attending sdiools or 
colleges. These camps are extremely popular. They furnish a means for vcftun- 
tary training In lieu of a system of tmlversai training. 

These camps were originally established as a eompromiae meastire wben 
universal military training was rejected by Congress. The development of ttte 
camps has been fostered by President Harding, who has stated t 

" I hope to see established during my administration a comprehensive system 
of voluntary military training for at least 100,000 men each year." 

These camps seek the following objectives : 

To bring together young men of all types, both native and foreign born, in 
order to develop closer national and social unity; 

To teach the privileges, duties, and responsibilities of American dtiseniriilp; 
*" To stimulate the interest of the youth of this country in the importance of 
'Ittilits^'tt^ikn^'^' a benefit to the Individual taking such training and as a 
>ii3fl'^fesi^f ^itt'ty^Dtbblttti' ol<»ii«t!oimi^»defen«e; 

•^'^T4)^feh6^M9te it)uWifc'by tl(?etliri§xAl^lfe^ ^the kind con- 

^C^t^aY«d'«^|]|'^be' t4 the'iiilb^ '^^teefi^ di[^j^t''^iU'*d«^ei«»^''tlif^)ii^t%lsi^4^ 
Ifa^sAftdiY^'itfntt'ii^O^tfliy^rWiH "t^oIi^lfiM^iiii^^iif^itWtJiis^lil^iill^ «l4i«^%fH»tot«- 

-' •• .;.:,( •: /.->*< .'♦-.: ^'j' iJ\' . . •:! ' • '«''»i.-» '..; |f*'-/ i'-'i'i ■•-.>•; ./, i fl^f, I't'f^t 
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ins pfttrioitaEB and selfHliMiiiUiie letnltlng in giMter natSinttl atraictli* both 
ctTil asd nlUtafy; 

ISi qiamkUtj ycmac men for aerrice Ui tte fca c rr ciL 

As a utilitarian measure for the Army it is hoped that after attoidanea act 
a number of these camgia jwung men wiU be qnalifled for and wiU accept ap- 
pointment as nonconuntaaioned afficers and aa offioera in the Beaenre Ooriw. 
However, there ia no obUaation of any kind to continue in military aeryioa upon 
anyone who attenda the canq[>. 

ApfNToxlnmtely lOgOOD attended the campa in the anmrnmr of 1821, at an airer- 
age age of 18) yeaia; in the svnunw of 1922 over 22,000 men att^Kled tbe 
camps, at an arerase a^e of 10 yeara; In the summer of 1023 it ia intended to 
trmhft aSjOOOi This system of training is espeeted to gradoaUy develop a train^ 
dtlsen reserve whidi can be relied npoa to form the nndens of a citiieo army 
should the occasion for ita need ariaeu 

In 1022 eampa were b^d at 29 different pc^nts, including the campa for 
Inf^uitry, Cavalry* Coast Artillery, Field Artillery, Air Service, Signal Osoff^, 
Qoartermaater Ccnps, and Engineer Gorpa The canq^ia in the country wctre a 
great soccess according to almost unanimous rep<»rt8 from those who attended 
and from those in diarge. The physical exandnation alone was worth aU tb^ 
trouble to the young men. Over 75- per cent of those who attended abowed 
increased chest measurement and weight upon the completion of the camp, and 
general physical benefit was reported thfrongbont 

The present iHPOgram- provided for the tnUnlng' during tlie anmaaer of 1923 
of a minimum of 50^000 warrant officers, enlisted men, and dvUiana in the 
Citizens' Military Training Campsi aa thia was deemed a leaaonable develop- 
ment. Due to limltationa imposed upon expenditures for all purposes, however, 
it will not be practlcahle to train more than 88»000 unless fqppropriationB mie 
Increased over those made available for these camps last summer. 

COMMISSIONED OFHCERS. 
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An army must have leaders, and we owe it to those citizen^ ol the United 
States who will ccmstitiite the great enlisted body of ita fighting tovce to pro- 
vide the best leadership the country is capable of supplying. 

It would be unwise ae well as unfair to. the enlieted man. not to afford him 
'tibe best opportunity to fight for his country and not to give bim at the same 
time the best chance to preserve his own life and health at all times. 

In order to fulfill these, obligations it is necessary not on^ to have officers 
as skilled in their profession as it is practicable to make them, but it is quite 
as important to have a sufficient number of officers both In time of war and In 
time of peace to properly direct $md control the numerous and complicated 
agencies which operate for success In war. 

In the present stage of development of modern warfare, underofflcered and 
untrained troops simply are not able to compete with opponents who are well 
trained and well officered. Kven when opposed to inferior troops, lack of 
trained direction will maniflest itself in unnecessary hardship and loss of life 
and in eixpensive prolongation of hostilities. It is a long and tedious process 
to educate and develop a high type of officer who is equipped to successfully 
cope with the varied military situations that constantly arise, both in war 
and in time of peac€». 

Not only does it take a long time to train the number of officers required, 
but it must be remembered that in the meantime the officer force is constantly 
changing. An almost constant percentage of Its personnel disappears from its 
lists annually and must be replaced by a steady flow of fresh material. 
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In time of peace tbe rei^nslbillty for all Anny training necessarily rests 
with the Regular Anny. The instruction and training of the officers of the 
National Guard and the Organized Reserves must come from the officers of the 
Regular Anny. 

While the commissioned officers of the active National Guard units are 
expected to and do perform the routine or administrative duties of their 
organizations, it Is impracticable to expect this from members of the Officers* 
Reserve Corps. The vast amount of work involved In* the organization and 
maintenance of units, caring for property and equipment, making plans for 
mobilization, ahd above all in the suitable instruction of small nuclei of 
personnel must fall upon officers continually on duty and qualified for such 
work. It is the intention to call reserve officers to active duty for short periods, 
but in general the permanent and continnous-duty pers<mnel with the Organized 
Reserves in time of peace must be supplied from the Regular Army. 

The War Department has recently completed a carefni investigation of the 
needs of the Military liStabllshment with respect to commissioned officers. 
Detailed and eidiaustive studies were made of organization, training, and 
administrative requirements of the Regular Army and for the development 
and training of the National Guard and Organized Reserves. 
These needs may be broadly classified -and summarized as follows: 

Oflteers. 
Administrative functions essential to an eifeetive mobilization of Regu- 
lar Army, National Guard, and Organized Reserves : ^ 2, 285 

Educational system for professional development of officers and en- 
listed iQ>ecialistB— includes administrative officers, instructors, and 

students ^ 1, 881 

Duty with National Guard, Organized Reserves^ Reserve Officers* Train- 
ing Ck>rps, and training centers ; 9, 120 

With that portion of Regular Army in United States, immediately avail- 
able for an emergency 4, 330 

Coast defenses 419 

Insular garrisons: Philippine Islands, Hawaii, Panama Canal Zone, 
and Porto Rico 2, 279 

Total ultimate requirements 18,214 

(1) Two thousand two hundred and thirty-five officers to plan, control, 
and administer the entire Army of the United States (Regular Army, National 
Guard, and Organized Reserves). This includes the War Department General 
.Staff, tbe offices of the chiefs of branches, the other executive and adminis- 
trative offices of the War Department, the headquarters of the nine corps 
areas, supply and remount depots, arsenals, general hospitals, disciplinary 
barracks, the recruiting service, finance offices, construction and transport 
services, military attaches, river, harbor, and fortification works, District of 
Columbia Commission, Federal Power Commission, Alaskan Commissions, Canal 
Zone government, Porto Rico government, coast and inland waterways, Ameri- 
can Red Cross, relief administration, Veterans' Bureau, Bureau of the Budget, 
Bureau of Standards, Washington-Alaska cable and telegraph, soldiers' homes, 
hospitals, and similar activities. The foregoing includes the offices and 
agencies maintained in time of peace prepared for immediate and effective 
functioning in event of mobilization. In the past, delay and confusion have 
resulted because the peace-time organization was not adaptable to the ready 
expansion necessitated by the emergency. 
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(2) One thousand eight hundred and thirty-one officers to carry on the mlli- 
taxy study, research, instruction, and dissemination of military knowledge, for 
the Army of the United States, essential to a standardization of training. This 
includes all officers on duty at the United States Military Academy, War' Ck>l- 
lege, undergoing instruction at civil institutions, and G^eneral Service, Infantry, 
Tank, Field Artillery, Cavalry, Coast Artillery, Engineers, Signal, Airship, 
Communication, Meehandc, Observation, Pilot, Photo, Balloon, Motor Transport, 
Animal Transport, Administration, Subsistence, Shoe/ Bakers and Cooks, Medi- 
cal Field Service, Flight Surgeons, Veterinary, Chemical Warfare, Finance, 
Ordnance, Chaplains, and Army Music Schools. 

The activities of officers engaged In this line of work include the development 
and training of personnel of the Army from the private, through the cadet, to 
the general officer. There are 29 of these schools covering the technical and 
professional requirements of every branch of the Army and all grades of officers 
and enlisted men. 

The smaller the Regular Army the more important It is that this component 
of the Anny of the United States should foe skilled in the highest degree In all 
that pertains to the use of troops in war. »For this reason it seems proper 
and quite necessary that, a large proportion of officers -should be engaged on 
this important class of work constantly. 

(3) Two thousand one hundred and twenty officers to -develop, organise, in- 
struct, and plan the mobilization of those elements, upon which the main re- 
liance for national defense Is placed. These are the National Guard, Organized 
Reserves, Reserve Officers* Training Corps units in schools and colleges, and 
Citizens* Military Training Camps. 

This allotment will permit the assignment of two officers of the Regular 
Army with each regiment or equivalent unit of the National Guard, or of one 
officer with each battalion or equivalent unit wheb it is not incorporated in a 
regiment or larger unit. 

It will permit the placing of approximately one officer of the Regular Army 
with each 100 officers of the Organized Reserves as a leavening element in the 
important and delicate task of organizing and perfecting into a practical, de- 
pendable body this essential component of the Army of the United States. 

It will permit the assignm^t of officers to the units of the Reserve Officers* 
Training Corps enrolled at the various educational Institutions throughout 
the country at the rate of one for each 150 of the young men for whose in- 
struction in the military arts and sciences they are held responsible. 

(4) Four thousand three liundred and thirty officers to administer, train, and 
keep in readiness that portion of the Regular Army which is maintained in 
tile United States for Immediate use in an ^nergency. These units when not 
otherwise engaged assist in the training of the National Guard and Organized 
Reserves. ... 

This allotment is strictly in accordance with the approved tables of organiza- 
tion of tiie Army which give a proportionate .average of 5 commissioned officers 
to each basic unit of 100 Unlisted mea< A small overhead, must be added fbr 
the headquarters of the larger units, as brigades and divisions, and for organiza- 
tions such as those of the Quartermaster D^artment.and tiie .Ordnance Depart- 
ment pertaining to the service of supply, making the actual proportion approx- 
imately 00 officers for 1,000 enlisted men. 

(5) Four hundred and nineteen officers. to maintain the coast defenses of 
the United States. 

This includes those officers assigned to administrative and supply duties as 
well as to combat organizations. It is at the rate of d officers for each 
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XOO enHsted ini»i. Oonstderlns the deplslod slale of tbe eooaiNtBleft of Coast 
AjrtiUeiy made aecosaarsr to iiemit tlie •perattona of aa znanar of tbe bat-, 
terles as xiractkaUQ» tbia la a ye/rj low pei«eataatt. It necesaltatea tba per- 
f onnaiice of saanj of tbeaa offlosrs of duti^a i?«iiklch In time of var would be 
distributed among aereral. 

(d) Two tbousand two bundled and aeventy*nUie officers to asualntain tbe 
neceesaxsr savrlaona» Inctading coast defenaea in tbe Inanlar posasssloaa embrac- 
ing the PbUii^ine Islands (indnding tbe tvoopa in Okltaa)* Hawaii, Panama 
Canal Zone» and Porto Rico. 

This allotment for oYerseas dnty is atxIcUy in accovdanee with tbe api)ra?ed 
tableo of erganiaattan of tbe Ann3^ 

Tbe Skbove officera bate been foond bj actual teat and experienfie to be tiie 
minimum number neceaaary to perfonoDt properly and efficiently the taaks de- 
manded of tb«n by tbe eiistiug law and by emr own dtiaens who dcaire to ate 
the law realized in fact. 

It will be noted that tbe preoMkt proilecta d^nand a total of 18»214 ccmimis- 
aloned parsQunel of tbe Begular Amy. Tbls peraonaeft bas now» bowerer, been 
fixed by CoagTeaa at 12,00a A careful and detailed aurvey is being made to 
detennine just where reductions may be made to bring tbe offiowa to that figure 
with the least impairment of efficiency of tbe present military arslen autberiasd 
and provided by law. 

THE COST OF THE ARMY. 

The War Department has made painstaking ^forta to ao adapt ita needa mb 
to conform to the financial program of the Government Realiaation as to. tbe 
neceasity and desirability for economy is.g^ieral tbroag^out the military service, 
and the tangible results of tbe many ve^^MxtB to reduce tbe coat of mainte- 
nance oC tbe Army are ahown in tbe actual dollars saved and tamed baek to tbe 
Treasury. 

In July, 1961, the amount reported by tbe War Department a« projective 
savings for the fiscal year then beginning waa sUi^tiy over $27,750^000. On 
June ao, 1922t at the end of tbe fiscal year tbe savtaskgs bad actually been 
increased to approximately $86,000,000. Of tbla amount, |35»0O0,O0O repreaents 
pvoieeta which were p^atiiened to a later date and $50,000,080 oooipriater funds 
which expired on June 90^ 10&2» and vf^iich reverted to tbe unapprcq;irlated 
balance in the Treasury. 

The actual appropriationa made fbr the War Department for tbe fiacal year 
1823 were $826;8Sl,ai2.67 ; of this amounts bowever» $08i,aol,043 were t9r nonmili- 
tary activies such as river and harbor improvement, the Panama Canal, Inland 
and coastwise waterways, national cemeteriea* public buildinga and grounds 
otlier than those occupied and used by the Army, national soldiers* homes, not 
including the home for soldiers of the Regular Army, and national military 



This leaves a balance of $257,558,000.67 available for the support and mainr 
tenanoe of actual military activities under control of tbe War Department 

When tbe enormous deflation neeessary to readjust the affairs of the War 
Department from war to peace statua is ccmsidered a process involving a 
ahrlnkage in annual business of from $8,273,000,000 in 1918 to $825,000,000 
in 1923, It seems extremely doubtful if a^ ottmaercial ooncem could have 
effected a slmilaT reduction in such a abort time without completely wrecking 
its business. 

Th^!^ Is a feature of this readjustment process that should always be borne 
In mind when studying the cost of the Army. Up to September 80, 1822, tbe 
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War D f im rta wpt hma paid bade Into tbe TrcfiBory 0C the Unitoil States the 
sum of $1,015,485,578 in cash derlyed from sales of surplus property and 
other sayings and has transferred to other departments of the Government 
without reimbursement property to the value of $252,099,500, an aggregate 
amount of $1,268,185,168. If this sum had been left at the disposal of the 
War Department for the operation of its activities under restrictions already 
fixed by OofigresB, it would not be necessary to call upon Congress for Army 
appropriations for the next four years. 

Between Seiiffcember, 11K21, and August 31, 1922, the War Department turned 
into the Treasury as net proceeds from the sale of surplus property the sum 
of $8S»730,982.46, wtii<^ is approxiinately cme-tliird the amount of the entire 
appropriation Cor the military activities of the War Department during the 
current fiscal year. If the savings in the appropriations of other Oovemment 
dc^rtments ^ected by their uee of sunHus War Departm^it ptoperty are 
added, the total is about $134,000^000, which exceeds the total pay of the Army 
for the year. 

The large Item in oar annual national budget is not fbr an army, but rather 
the sum we pay for having no army. The interest on tiie public ddt>t <n a<s 
count of the World War al<me for the fiscal year 192S is $851,000»O0a 

fixpenditures for the suj^port of the Army are gauged on a per capita basis 
rather than considered as a lump sum. Oar country is large, our population 
numerous, our interests extensive; and on this basis the United States com- 
paies fav4^rabiy in Army expenditures with other leading powers, as evidenced 
in the foUowiag table, which should be studied in arriving at an estimate of 
strength «f mUitary combinatioiis we might be called upon to nesist: 

Army expenditures per capita^ fiscal year 1322^3. 
f RatM of embiMeb: StarHag, (I.S955; time, 5.181; lira, S.mA 



Popnilatloii. 



1 > fc ■ ^^»^i^^—^^^»^i^b*^^ ■■■■! ■ I 

BtRnh Bmpfro. .*. 

jMiaB.*»^..%.».^.»,.,.fc. ; 

tJ^ted States 

Mtish BHipto^TJliit«d KlBgdom «Dly^ 



409,4S2,(»0 
15,961,^60 

,106,418,000 
4^ 516, two 
86, 74a 000 

' fl, 476, 000 



Amount. 



$800,524,900.00 
il26,S0D,«0aO8 
> 257, 559, 660. 67 
s803,182,99a'M 
4 362, 198, 831.48 
* 807^375,439.88 



Per capita. 



1.71 
2.26 
2.42 
«.e6 
91.86 
19.47 



« FtHiA y«r lfil3. JLrmy 1982 y^^ 847,489,111 ytA; eqnab im,7».566. 
* Am>ropxiatioa bin, 1923. 
^ Fbbal year 192S. 

In considering this table it should be remembered that we pay our soldiers 
commensurate with, oar ideal of volunteer service, while those countries making 
use of the conscript systen^, suoh as France, Italy, and Japan, Umit the pay 
of the soldier to a very small simi. 

, The current minimum base pay received by enlisted men ea^pressed In 
United States currency at pi«e-war rates of exchange, as noted above, are as 

follows: 

Cents per 
day. 

The Untted States _-_.____-:__i-__-_ 80 

TbeUalted Ktogdom— Brfd^ Empire—— . _ 6d 

Japan 6 

S>Raice ^^j.- ■-- 5 

Italy .— -.^ - 4 
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Based upon onr national wealtb, our showing is even more satisfactory: 



{ .■ 



. : t 

United States....!. 

British Empire 

Japan 

France 

Italy.. 



National wealth. 



$350,000,000,000 
180,000,000,000 

25,000,000,000 
100,000,000,000 

30,000,000,000 



Arpiy expendi- 
' tures. 



1257, 559, ACQ. 67 
80O,524,fiOaOO 
126,500,00a00 
807:375,439.88 
362,198,231.88 



In per 
cent of 
wealth. 



0.07 
.45 
.51 
.81 

1.21 



With an Army of 125,000 we are now employing approximately 1 soldier for 
eaeh 1,000 of our population, as compared to Japan's' 5, England's 7, Itlily's 8, 
and France's 14. 

Our total available man power for war purposes at the present time aggre- 
gates about 16,000,000; of this number we are calling upon less than eight- 
tenths of 1 per cent to volunteer for active service. 

In a broad sense, the Regular Army may be called the overhead of the 
organization of national defense. 

This overhead is practically the same whether we maintain such essential 
features as the National Guard, Organized Reserves, Reserve Officers' Training 
Corps, and Citizens' Military Training Camps on an enlarged or cm a restricted 
scale. 

There is a point in all business enterprises below whicb maintenance per- 
sonnel and maintenance costs can not fall without injury to the safety of the 
enterprise ; a point which marks the dividing line betPween success and failure. 

Our experience of the past year indicates clearly we have reached that point 
in our national-defense enterprise. Twelve thousand commissioned officers of 
the Regular Army are not sufficient to perform the duties with which they are 
charged by law and custom. One hundred and twenty-five thousand enlisted 
men are not sufficient to fulfill the missions assigned the Regular Army. 

The situation of the Army to-day is clearly set forth in the letter of the 
Secretary of War of September 21, 1922, addressed to the President, as follows: 

" I have this day transmitted to the Director of the Bureau of the Budget the 
Budget requirements of the War Department for the fiscal year 1924, and feel 
that I would be neglecting my duty if I did not present to you certain salient 
facts in connection therewith. 

" The estimate is submitted for the 125,000 enlisted men and 12,000 officers 
now authorized by law, and does not express the military requirements in 
order to carry out the spirit and object of the national defense act In my 
opinicoi, and the opinion of military leadens of the Regular Army, National 
Guard, and Organized Reserves, the minimum number required to carry out 
the provisions of that act are 150,000 enlisted men and 18,000 officers. 

*• Within the limiting figure allowed to the War Department by the Bureau of 
the Budget, namely, $312,932,309, it is not possible to meet the absolute require- 
ments of the existing military organizations which are authorized by law. 
However, advantage has been taken of the authority of the Bureau of the 
Budget to submit as supplemental estimates those needs of the War D^artment 
which were considered absolutely essential and which could not be included 
within the limiting figure of $312,932,309. The total of the regular estimate and 
the supplemental estimate has, however, been kept below the current ai^roprla- 
tions. 

*' The resulting figures have been submitted solely on the basis of allowing the 
material plant of the Army to run down temporarily, in the interests of immedi- 
ate economy, with a full knowledge that this means a greater expense in future 
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years to recover from accelerated deterioration. Such a policy could only be 
supported in the conviction of the absolute necessity for immediate economy. 
The budget is submitted with this idea in mind, and should be considered 
now and in years to come in the light of these remarks.*' 

To which the President replied : 

" I have had under advisement your letter of September 21, wherein you point 
out that budget requirements of the next fiscal year have occasioned the for- 
mulation of the War Department estimate on a basis which can not be justi- 
fied except by the absolute necessity for immediate economy. 

"Although there has been some increase in the limiting sum since the dbte of 
your letter, I understand that there still must be a very^ appreciable curtailment 
in the military program for next year. Disappointing as such a course must be, 
I do not believe that we are justified in exceeding* the governmental resources 
for the coming year. Nevertheless there are limits in reduction beyond which 
we can not go, even in the praiseworthy cause of economy, without destroying 
the excellent foundation now laid for our national defense and forfeiting 
the accrued benefits of World War experience. 

'' It is intended to adhere to the purpose and provisions of the national de- 
fense act of 1920. Recommendations of our war-tried military advisers as to 
the essential requirements for the effective and satisfactory operation of that 
act can not be ignored. I believe that the Army is now as small as should 
be contemplated, unless there should be a decided change in military conditions 
throughout the world/* 

o 
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